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Party Viewpoints 
on Loyalty Issue 


Which Group Has Chalked Up 
Better Record in Fighting 
U. S. Communists? 


HAT are the best ways to fight 
communists and other subver- 
sives, and to keep them out of govern- 
ment positions in which they could do 
great damage? On the other hand, 
how can we safeguard innocent people 
against permanent harm resulting 
from false accusations of disloyalty? 
As indicated on page 2, in the sixth 
of our pro-and-con election articles, 
such questions form the subject of a 
bitter political dispute. Here are some 
background facts: 

The government keeps tab on its 
employes, and those found to be of 
questionable loyalty are dismissed. 
Former President Truman issued de- 
tailed orders on this subject, and so 
has President Eisenhower. 

Moreover, holders of certain federal 
jobs vital to national safety are fired 
as “security risks” if found to have 
traits (such as heavy drinking) that 
make them unreliable—even when 
their loyalty to the United States is 
not doubted. 

In 1953, Eisenhower expanded this 
latter rule to apply to federal workers 
who do not hold vital or “sensitive” 
jobs. A few months ago, however, the 
Supreme Court ruled against such a 
policy, and the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is taking steps to comply with 
the Court’s decision. 

(Please turn to page 2) 


DUNGAN PIX 


MARINE DRIVE, a fashionable street of big apartment houses in Bombay, India, a port city with 3,000,000 population. 
Most Indian families, unfortunately, do not enjoy this kind of housing, but live in extremely primitive dwellings. 


India Clings to “Neutral” Course 


Prime Minister Nehru Says His Country Will Go Its Own Way, Work- 


ing Hard to Raise 


HERE is India headed under the 

leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru? 
Is the Asian nation playing a valuable 
role as a peacemaker in world affairs? 
Or is the neutral path along which 
Nehru says he is guiding his nation 
really the road to communism? 

The key to answering these ques- 
tions, it is generally agreed, is to un- 
derstand the 66-year-old Indian Prime 
Minister. Yet there is probably no 
world leader harder to figure out. 


Low Living Standards of the Masses of Indians 


Nehru has been Prime Minister of 
his country ever since India became 
an independent nation in 1947. No 
other Indian even approaches the pres- 
tige which Nehru enjoys. He is held 
in the highest regard by most of his 
countrymen. 

What he says is generally regarded 
as an accurate reflection of what the 
great majority of Indians think. More- 
over, he is often regarded as an un- 
official spokesman for several of the 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


NEW AIR BASE 


The Navy recently opened its largest 
air base in the Far East, the Cubi 
Point Naval Air Station in the Philip- 
pines. The installation has been under 
construction for 5 years, and some 
work still remains to be done. The 
base’s 8,000-foot runway can handle 
the largest jet bombers in the U.S. 
arsenal. 


REFUGEES SETTLED 


Of the 850,000 refugees who fled 
from communist North Viet Nam after 
the 1954 peace settlement, over 785,000 
have been resettled. More than 45,000 
houses have been built and 100 schools 
opened in setting up permanent refu- 
gee villages. 


SWEDISH PLANNING 


Sweden plans to build 10 atomic 
energy plants by 1956. All of them 
will be controlled by the government’s 
atomic energy company. The first 2 
plants in the series are scheduled to 
begin operation in 1960. They will 


produce heat and electricity for the 
nation’s cities and industry. 


MORE WOMEN VOTE 


This November, more women than 
men are likely to cast ballots in a 
Presidential election for the first time 
since women won the right to vote 
in 1920. Approximately 53,700,000 
women are eligible to go to the polls 
as compared with 49,000,000 men. 


RAIL COOPERATION 


European railway companies have 
set up a central office in Switzerland 
in an effort to work together more 
closely. The governments involved 
will cooperate to electrify the remain- 
ing 50 per cent of the lines that lack 
electricity and te coordinate trans- 
portation among their countries. 


KEEPING READY 


Civil Defense officials are studying 
a proposal to keep small groups of em- 
ployes at secret government emergency 
sites throughout the year. The sites, 


to which government agencies will 
move in case of an air attack, are not 
at present kept open on a permanent 
basis. The new plan would enable key 
departments to resume their activities 
more quickly after moving from Wash- 
ington in case of an emergency. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


The 435 Boys’ Clubs of America are 
engaged in a “register, inform your- 
self, and vote’ campaign. The clubs’ 
400,000 members throughout the na- 
tion are distributing posters for the 
purpose of encouraging people to reg- 
ister and vote. The boys are also 
staging rallies, parades, and mock 
elections. In many communities they 
pian to offer free baby-sitting service 
for voters on election day. 

The Boy Scouts and certain other 
youth groups are carrying on similar 
activities. All these young people 
have the same goal; that is, to get 
more Americans to the polls on elec- 
tion day than have ever gone before 
(see page 7 editorial). 


newly independent lands of Asia. Con- 
sequently, Nehru’s words and actions 
are followed closely throughout the 
world. 

Over the past several years, many 
Americans have found the behavior 
of the Indian Prime Minister puzzling. 
He claims that his country is following 
a neutral path in global affairs. Yet, 
to some Americans, it has seemed that 
India has veered much closer to the 
communist nations than to the western 
democracies. 

If India were a small, unimportant 
land, Americans might not be greatly 
disturbed by happenings in Nehru’s 
country. But its size, location, and 
population make it a highly important 
nation. In an area about a third as 
big as the United States live 380,000,- 
000 people—close to one-seventh of 
the world’s population. India occu- 
pies a strategic position in the heart 
of southern Asia. 

Certain Americans are highly criti- 
cal of Nehru. They say: 

“The Indian Prime Minister is com- 
pletely unrealistic about the dangers 
of communism. Time and again he 
has refused to cooperate with the 
western powers, while defending the 
Reds’ position on many of the big is- 

(Concluded on page 6) 





NOTICE 


Since a Presidential contest is of 
utmost importance to our nation, 
the American Observer will devote 
increased space to political subjects 
in the next few weeks. Certain reg- 
ular features of the paper must 
therefore be temporarily omitted, 
but will reappear immediately after 
the special election issues. 
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Weekly Political Debate - = Loyalty Issue 


(Sixth of an Election Campaign Series by Tom Myer) 








Democrats Argue... 


OR a number of years, to gain po- 

litical advantage, Republicans have 
made many false and reckless asser- 
tions about communism and disloyalty 
in America. Democrats, on the other 
hand, can show a record of action and 
achievement in fighting communism. 

Nearly 10 years ago, President Tru- 
man set up a far-reaching program to 
weed out any disloyal persons who 
might have found their way into the 
U. S. government. He instructed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
check the backgrounds of all U. S. em- 
ployes, and he ordered the firing of 
those found to be subversive. 

As the program continued, it became 
evident that practically all of Uncle 
Sam’s employes were patriotic. A 
comparatively small number, who 
couldn’t meet proper standards of loy- 
alty, were fired or forced to resign. 

By 1951 Life magazine, which is 
now very friendly toward Eisenhower, 
commented on the effectiveness of Tru- 
man’s loyalty program in these words: 
“Communist infiltration of govern- 
ment is no.longer a legitimate worry.” 

While Truman was President, fed- 
eral law-enforcement officials prose- 
cuted 11 top-ranking U. S. communist 
leaders. These men were convicted, 
in 1949, of conspiring to advocate the 
forceful overthrow of our government. 
A number of lower-ranking commu- 
nists were prosecuted, too. 

Republicans boast that 83 commu- 
nists have been convicted, since Eisen- 
hower took office, of conspiring against 
Uncle Sam. But formal charges were 
brought against 51 of these 83 while 
the Democrats were still in power. 

Still, certain GOP spokesmen accuse 
the Democrats of doing nothing about 
communism. They claim that the 
Eisenhower administration, 314 years 
ago, found subversives “by the thou- 
’ in federal agencies. President 
Eisenhower, in 1954, declared that his 
aides had weeded out more than 2,200 
vovernment employes for security rea- 
Other GOP leaders kept raising 
this figure, until they were claiming 
credit for driving out 9,600 “security 
risks.” 


sands’ 


sons. 


“Misleading” Figures 


lt was finally discovered that many 
of these were people who had resigned 
for ordinary personal reasons, without 
knowing that there had been any ques- 
tion as to their reliability. Some oth- 
ers hadn’t left the government at all. 
Of the 9,600 who were listed, more 
than 50 per cent had been brought 
into government service by the Eisen- 
hower administration itself. 

The New York Times sums up the 
situation in these “After 2 
years of congressional investigations, 
the [Eisenhower] administration in 
effect conceded that its security fig- 
ures had been misleading or false in 


” 


words: 


virtually every respect 
As late as July 1956, a U. S. Senate 
committee reported that this admin- 
istration actually hadn’t found and 
prosecuted any full-fledged commu- 
nists among federal employes. 
Nevertheless, many government 
workers have been labeled as “security 


risks” on the basis of vague or flimsy 
charges, or on account of evidence 
given by secret informants. A person 
accused of disloyalty finds it difficult 
or impossible to disprove the charge, 
if he isn’t given full details about the 
accusation and isn’t told who made it. 

President Eisenhower has said that 
everybody should have a right to meet 
his accuser face to face. But in many 
cases, involving U. S. government em- 
ployes under attack as security risks, 
Eisenhower’s aides haven’t followed 
this principle. 

One of the strongest critics of the 
way in which this administration con- 
ducts its security program is Harry 
Cain, a Republican. Mr. Cain is a 
former Senator from the state of 





Republican Case... 


pana eared spokesmen are vig- 
orous in their complaints against 
the GOP on the subject of communism 
and disloyalty, but here is a fact which 
they can’t hide: 

Four years ago, the American peo- 
ple were extremely worried about the 
possible influence of communists and 
other subversives in our government. 
Today there is far less alarm over 
this topic. The reason is_ simple: 
President Eisenhower has acted in 
such a way as to restore public con- 
fidence. This is one of his greatest 
accomplishments. 

Anthony Lewis, a newspaperman 
who has made quite a few criticisms 
of the Eisenhower security program, 
recently said the following in a New 








Washington, and until recently he 
served as an Eisenhower appointee on 
a board that investigates organiza- 
tions which are accused of disloyalty. 

Cain says that the security program 
has been allowed to swing “too far on 
the side of injustice.” Unfair security 
procedures, he feels, are injuring 
many innocent people. 

GOP spokesmen often refer to cer- 
tain highly publicized cases in which 
officials serving under Democratic ad- 
ministrations were accused of dis- 
loyal conduct. For instance they men- 
tion Alger Hiss, a former State De- 
partment official who was convicted 
in 1950 on charges involving alleged 
pro-communist activities. 

It is true that many Democrats at 
one time had much confidence in Alger 
Hiss. So did many Republicans, in- 
cluding the present Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. For a short while, 
Hiss served as president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace. Dulles headed that institution’s 
board of trustees at the same time, 
and Hiss could hardly have become 
president of the group without Dulles’ 
approval. 

Members of both major parties have 
made some errors in judgment on the 
subject of communism and disloyalty. 
In general, however, the Democrats 
have a much better record than do the 
Republicans in combating subversives 
without hurting innocent people. 














S. J. RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


EACH PARTY claims it has done the better job of achieving these two aims 


York Times article: “Certainly a sub- 
stantial majority of Americans—a 
much larger number than during the 
Truman administration—believe our 
government is well protected against 
infiltration by subversives.” 

The people of this nation have 
trusted Dwight Eisenhower for many 
years, first as a military leader and 
then as President. When he entered 
the White House, they knew he would 


take sound and effective measures 
against communist sympathizers in 


our midst. 

Within a few months after he took 
office, Eisenhower issued orders set- 
ting up stricter loyalty and security 
requirements—within federal agen- 
cies—than the Democrats had fol- 
lowed. Many unreliable and disloyal 
workers have been removed from gov- 
ernment positions as a result. 

Democratic spokesmen express 
great concern over the fate of indi- 
viduals who are accused of disloyalty 
or unreliability. They should be at 
least equally concerned about protect- 
ing our nation—as a whole—from 
spies and other subversives. 

Let’s look at some problems raised 
by the complaint that people are some- 
times forced to answer charges of dis- 
loyalty without being told who their 
accusers are. Uncle Sam would be 
badly handicapped if he always had to 
identify the people who have aided in- 
vestigators in such cases. The FBI 


and other security agencies must often 
depend, in their search for disloyal 
persons, on confidential informants 
who won’t talk unless guaranteed that 
their names will be kept secret. 

It should be noted that government 
employes during the Truman adminis- 
tration were sometimes dropped, for 
possible disloyalty, without being al- 
lowed to face their accusers. So ap- 
parently it is for political reasons that 
the Democrats attack Eisenhower and 
his aides on this same point. 

President Eisenhower does, in gen- 
eral, oppose keeping informers’ names 
secret. Whenever possible, his ad- 
ministration avoids doing so. Sut 
some exceptions must be made in con- 
nection with security investigations, 
and the Chief Executive himself has 
called attention to this fact. 

The Democrats like to quote former 
Senator Harry Cain, who has become 
a severe critic of the security program 
as it now operates. They ignore the 
fact that many of the practices he con- 
demns were followed by Truman’s ad- 
ministration as well as Eisenhower’s. 


“Prodded” into Action 


Democratic leaders pretend that 
they have long shown great interest 
in tracking down communists and 
other subversives. The Truman ad- 
ministration did, of course, make some 
efforts along this line. But certainly 
very little would have been done if 
the officials in that administration 
hadn’t been pushed and prodded into 
action by the GOP. 

The Alger Hiss case furnishes an 
excellent example. In 1948, commit- 
tees of the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress dug up information to the 
effect that Hiss—while working for 
our State Department—had been con- 


nected with a Soviet spy ring. Hiss 
denied this charge under oath. 
President Truman, meanwhile, 


scoffed at the accusation. He claimed 
then—-as he does even now—that the 
Republicans made it for purely politi- 
eal reasons. 

3ut largely through the efforts of 
GOP congressmen (including Richard 
Nixon, who was then a House mem- 
ber) overwhelming evidence was pro- 
duced, and U. S. law-enforcement offi- 
cials finally brought Hiss to trial. A 
jury decided that he had been a spy, 
and had lied under oath in saying oth- 
erwise. In 1950 he was sent to prison 
for giving false testimony. 

This was only one of numerous oc- 
sasions when President Truman and 
other high-ranking members of his 
administration tried to ignore urgent 
warnings that subversives had reached 
key positions in the government and 
were doing serious harm to our coun- 
try. 

In general, the Democrats simply 
haven’t been sufficiently alert to the 
dangers of communism and disloyalty 
inside this nation’s borders. Repub- 
lican leaders ave alert to such dangers, 
and will always be. At the same time, 
they will continue to do everything 
possible to keep vitally needed security 
investigations from injuring innocent 
people. 
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TOTAL NUMBER of electors is 531. Each state (figures shown on map) has as many electors as it has senators and representatives in 
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Congress. 


Should We Alter Our Election System? 


Some Political Leaders Want to Do Away with the Electoral College 


HOULD we change the method by 

which the President and Vice Pres- 
ident are elected? That question is 
debated often. Congress made a study 
of proposed changes earlier this year, 
but took no action. 

Let us see how our election machin- 
ery works: 

As students of history and govern- 
ment know, the makers of our federal 
Constitution did not want the Presi- 
dent to be chosen directly by the peo- 
ple, so they established an indirect sys- 
tem. While the people—through their 
voting—were to influence the selection 
of a Chief Executive, the final choice 
was to be made by electors. 

Today, of course, the system doesn’t 
operate as the writers of the Constitu- 
tion thought it would. Presidential 
electors don’t exercise a free choice in 
naming the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. They’re pledged to support can- 
didates chosen at national party con- 
ventions. 

Each state chooses as many electors 
as it has senators and representatives 
in Congress. Nevada, with 1 repre- 
sentative and 2 senators, has 8 elec- 
tors, for example. 

The nation as a whole has 435 repre- 
sentatives and 96 senators—a total of 
531. So, in recent elections, there have 
been 531 members in the “electoral 
college.” 

The Constitution doesn’t tell exactly 
how these men and women are to be 
chosen. It leaves this matter up to the 
state legislatures. All states now pick 
electors by vote of the people. 

When a voter visits the polls in a 


Presidential election year, he generally 
marks an “X” after the name of his 
favorite Presidential nominee. Offici- 
ally, however, this vote is not for the 
candidate. It is for the entire group 
of would-be electors pledged to him. 

In every one of our states, each 
party puts up a slate of electors who 
will support that party’s Presidential 
and Vice Presidential nominees. The 
party winning the largest number of 
popular votes then furnishes all the 
state’s electors. Only under very un- 
usual circumstances is a state’s elec- 
tora] vote split. 

Here is an example of how the sys- 
tem works. In the 1952 Presidential 
race, Alabama citizens cast about 275,- 
000 Democratic ballots and 150,000 Re- 
publican. Since the Democrats won a 
majority, the state gave its 11 elec- 
toral votes to Stevenson. 

Minnesota also had 11 electoral 
votes, and they went to Eisenhower, 
because a majority of the people in 
that state cast Republican ballots. 

The electors who are chosen on No- 
vember 6 this year will do their voting 
December 17. Meeting in their state 
capitals, they will cast ballots for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency. 

Votes cast by the 531 electors are 
sent to the presiding officer of the U. S. 
Senate. Early in January he counts 
them, in the presence of both houses of 
Congress, and announces the results. 
The candidates who receive at least 
266 electoral votes (more than half 
of the 531 total) win the Presidency 
and the Vice Presidency. 

Thus, the job of picking a Chief 


Executive is not finished until Janu- 
ary. Unless a very unusual situation 
develops, though, the nation learns the 
name of the winner as soon as the No- 
vember balloting ends. The victorious 
party in each state is known. By add- 
ing up the electoral votes, state by 
state, the public can get the total. 

The nation’s electoral vote—as a 
whole—generally doesn’t give an accu- 
rate picture of how the popular vote is 
divided. On 2 occasions, in fact, candi- 
dates have received a majority of the 
electoral ballots and have become 
President without winning the largest 
number of popular votes. 

The most recent time this happened 
was in 1888. Grover Cleveland, a 
Democrat, received nearly 100,000 
more popular votes than did his Re- 
publican opponent, Benjamin Harri- 
son. But Harrison won the electoral 
count, 233 to 168. 

Let’s examine the situation in 2 
states: 

Harrison carried Indiana by a mar- 
gin of slightly over 2,000. He received 
all that state’s electoral votes (15 at 
the time). In Texas, on the other 
hand, Grover Cleveland piled up a huge 
majority—leading his GOP rival by 
147,000 popular votes. He received all 
of Texas’ electoral votes, but there 
were only 13. 

In these 2 states, Cleveland got 145,- 
000 more popular votes than Harrison 
did, but Harrison received 2 more elec- 
toral votes than Cleveland. Because 
of the way in which the voting shaped 
up in a number of states, Harrison 
managed to win a large majority of 


the nation’s electoral ballots—and the 
Presidency—without obtaining a ma- 
jority of the popular votes. 

One proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment to reduce the chance of electing 
a “minority President” is sponsored 
by Democratic Senators Daniel of 
Texas and Kefauver of Tennessee. 

Under this proposal, a state would 
no longer give all its electoral votes 
to a single candidate. Instead, each 
state’s electoral votes would be divided 
in the same proportions as are its pop- 
ular votes. Let’s see how the plan 
would work: 

North Carolina citizens in 1952 cast 
approximately 653,000 votes for Demo- 
cratic candidate Stevenson and 558,000 
for Republican candidate Eisenhower. 
Stevenson got all 14 of the state’s elec- 
toral votes. Under the Daniel-Kefau- 
ver system, Stevenson would have been 
given 7.6 electoral votes, and Ejisen- 
hower 6.4. 

The electoral college, as a group of 
men and women, would be abolished 
under the Daniel-Kefauver plan. Each 
state would keep its electoral votes, 
but no electors would be chosen. 

Supporters of the Daniel-Kefauver 
Amendment argue as follows: 

“Under our present system, a rela- 
tively unpopular candidate might lose 
a number of states by large margins. 
Yet, by winning slim majorities in 
enough states to command more than 
half of the nation’s electoral votes, he 
could become Chief Executive. The 
Daniel-Kefauver plan would reduce 
this danger. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Politics and You 


Republicans and Democrats alike 
are asking teen-agers to help with 
this year’s election campaign. Both 
parties are organizing youth groups 
throughout the country to do a variety 
of tasks between now and election day. 

The Republicans are forming “Jun- 
ior Ike Clubs” to distribute campaign 
materials and to take part in party 
rallies. Teen-age members of these 
groups are also encouraging citizens 
to register and vote this fall. On elec- 
tion day, young club members will 
“baby-sit” for parents who want to 
go to the polls. 

The Democrats are encouraging 
teen-agers to join local Democratic 
clubs to help adult party workers col- 
lect funds needed for this year’s elec- 
tion drives, and to get as many voters 
as possible to go to the polls. Young 
Democratic workers are also organiz- 
ing “baby-sitting” services to enable 
parents to vote on November 6. 

The parties benefit in 2 ways by 
seeking youth assistance: (1) They 
obtain much-needed help now; (2) 
they develop active citizens for tomor- 
row—citizens who will help both the 
parties and our nation as a whole. 


Justice Brennan 


William Joseph Brennan, Jr., is 
scheduled to be sworn in as Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court today, October 15. He replaces 
Justice Sherman Minton, who is re- 
tiring from the bench because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Brennan is the son of an Irish 
immigrant who became a prominent 





WIDE WORLD 


NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE 
William Brennan of New Jersey 


labor leader in New Jersey. Young 
Brennan, who was born in that state, 
made a briliiant record for himself in 
school and college, and decided early 
in life to become a lawyer. He began 
his legal career in 1932, after grad- 
uating from Harvard Law School. 
Within a short time, he became a 
noted and successful lawyer in New 
Jersey. 

During World War II, Brennan 
temporarily left his prosperous law 
practice to serve in the Army as a 
legal adviser. After the war, he re- 
turned to his law office until 1947. 
At that time, he was appointed to 
serve on the bench of his state’s sec- 
ond highest court. He moved up to 


the State Supreme Court in 1952. 
When Brennan, 50, begins his new 

job, he will be the youngest of the 9 

U: &. 


Supreme Court justices. A 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


YOU may be able to see these sunmobiles—miniature cars that actually run on 
power gathered from the sun by button-like photo cells mounted on the hoods. 
The tiny cars are part of General Motors’ Preview of Progress exhibits, which 


are being sent to cities throughout the nation. 


GM says the exhibits are planned 


to increase interest in science among both students and adults. 


Democrat, Brennan is the third jus- 
tice appointed to the nation’s highest 
court by President Eisenhower. The 
others are Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and John Marshall Harlan. To be- 
come final, Brennan’s appointment 
must be approved by the Senate when 
it meets early next year. 


Crime Rate Is Up 


This year’s crime rate may break all 
previous records, says FBI director J. 
Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover points out 
that if criminal offenses continue at 
the present rate, a shocking total of 
some 2,500,000 crimes will have been 
committed in 1956. 

FBI figures show that a major crime 
was committed nearly every 12 sec- 
onds around the clock during the first 
half of this year. Auto thefts hit an 
all-time high with 134,320 cars stolen 
during the 6-month period. Other 
major crimes, such as personal prop- 
erty thefts and bodily assaults, are 
also hitting all-time highs this year. 

In 1955, the nation’s crime rate 
showed a slight drop for the first time 
in many years. But the decrease in 
crime apparently was short-lived, for 
criminal offenses are increasing again 
at an alarming rate. 


Wonders of 1976 


Within the next 20 years, there will 
be changes in our lives that may far 
outstrip the technical progress of the 
past century. So says David Sarnoff, 
an official of the Radio Corporation of 
America who has been active in radio, 
television, and other technical fields 
for the past 50 years. 

Here are some of the changes that 
Mr. Sarnoff believes we can expect 
by 1976: 

Atomic energy will power many of 
our factories, and will make 5,000- 
mile-an-hour rocket planes possible. 
Autos, trains, and ships will also be 
powered by the atom. In addition, 
the sun’s rays will be widely har- 
nessed as a source of power. 

We shall be able to talk with and 
see friends anywhere on the globe 
through special color television sets. 
In our homes, we shall have thin, flat- 
surface TV screens that may be hung 
on the wall like a painting. House- 
hold chores will be done almost en- 


tirely by electronic devices, and our 
homes will be heated and cooled by 
special wall panels. 

It will be possible to predict the 
weather months, or even years ahead. 
In fact, we may even be able to con- 
trol the weather to suit our own taste! 

Machines will be doing most of the 
work for us in factories and offices, 
and human sicknesses will be all but 
wiped out. To feed the world’s grow- 
ing population, scientists will develop 
new sources of food from the ocean 
depths. 

In addition to these predictions in 
science and engineering, Mr. Sarnoff 
believes that by 1976, the world will be 
free of war or the threat of war. By 
that time, he feels, communism in 
Russia will have collapsed from its 
own weaknesses. 


Mysterious Meetings 


It may be some time before we know 
just what changes, if any, will occur 
in Russian-Yugoslav relations as a 
result of recent talks between Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito and top Soviet 
leaders. Within the past few weeks, 
Tito met with Russia’s Communist 
Party boss Nikita Khrushchev and 
other Red officials. Talks took place 
in Yugoslavia and in the Soviet city 
of Yalta. 

Last week, not much information 
was available on just what went on 
during the Soviet-Tito talks. But, 
according to reports coming out of 
Yugoslavia, the talks dealt chiefly with 
differences between Tito and Moscow 
over Russia’s relations with its Eu- 
ropean satellites. It is said that Tito 
tried to persuade Moscow to grant 
freedom to satellites—just as commu- 
nist Yugoslavia became independent 
of Soviet rule when Tito broke with 
Russia in 1948. 

Meanwhile, other reports about the 
Yalta meeting indicate that Khrush- 
chev asked Tito to join a new type 
of international organization of com- 
munist countries. Under the proposed 
body, Tito would once again become 
a close ally of Russia and its satellites. 


Thorny Issue Settled 


“The Saar is behind us—now we 
can get on with plans to unite free 
Europe.” That is what a French 


ory of the Week 


leader said recently after his country 
and West Germany settled their long- 
standing differences over the control 
of the Saar. Bickering over this area 
seriously hampered efforts of the past 
decade to bring France, West Ger- 
many, and other European countries 
into a United States of Europe. 

The Saar is a 1,000-square-mile ter- ' 
ritory wedged between France and 


Germany. It is rich in coal mines, 
factories, and steel mills. It has 
nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants, mostly 
German. 

Over the years, the disputed area 
frequently changed hands between 
France and Germany. After World 


War II, France took control of the 
Saar. Later, the Saarlanders were 
permitted to set up their own govern- 
ment, but France kept some measure 
of control over them. 

In a vote last year, the Saarlanders 
indicated that they wanted to return 
to German control, They turned down 
a plan for putting their tiny land un- 
der the supervision of the Western 
European Union (WEU)—a 7-nation 
group working for closer cooperation 
among European countries in defense 
and other matters. (WEU members 
include Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg. ) 

Under the new French-German 
agreement, the Saar will return to 
German control by the end of this 
year. But France will continue to 
have certain economic rights, such as 
the privilege of mining coal, for some 
time to come. 

Now that the Saar issue is settled, 
Europe hopes for speedier progress 
toward a united continent. Western 
European Union members have al- 
ready begun new talks along these 
lines. Last week, they were discuss- 
ing a German proposal calling for a 
common foreign policy for all WEU 
members, and a French suggestion for 
an end to all trade barriers among 
these countries. 


Watching Us Vote 


For some years now, we have had 
special visitors from abroad during 
our Presidential election campaign. 
We invite officials of various countries 
to observe the closing weeks of our 
election campaigns, and to watch us 
vote in November. 

Uncle Sam pays the bills for the 
visiting foreign officials. He feels 
that the program is worthwhile be- 





RKO-RADIC 
BOTH Michel Ray and his rather large 
pet star in “The Brave One,” a top-rate 
new movie in CinemaScope and Techni- 
color. The picture was filmed in Mexico. 
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cause it shows people from other lands 
how our democracy works. 

This year, for the first time, we 
are inviting representatives of com- 
munist as well as free countries to 
observe our election campaigns. We 
have invited the Red countries of Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Romania, to send government offi- 
cials here for the purpose of watching 
us elect our public leaders. 


Prime Minister Nehru 


India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru (see page 1 story) was born 
66 years ago of wealthy Hindu par- 
ents. He went to school in England 
at an early age. After studying scien- 
tific subjects and law in British uni- 
versities, he returned home to work as 
alawyer. At the same time, he joined 
the independence movement of Mo- 
handas Gandhi. 

Young Nehru spent fewer and fewer 
hours in his law office, and soon he 
devoted full time to the independence 
movement. He became president of 
the Congress Party, which sought In- 
dia’s freedom. 

Nehru traveled from one end of In- 
dia to the other for the purpose of 
making speeches and trying to convert 
his people to the cause of independ- 
ence. Frequently his talks were in- 
terrupted by police, who hauled him 
off to prison for his activities. 

Altogether, Nehru spent some 13 
years behind bars for his campaigns 
against the British control over India. 
During his years in prison, the Indian 
leader wrote books and articles about 
his homeland and its struggle for free- 
dom. 

The long battle for independence 
ended with victory in 1947, when India 
was freed of British control. But 
Nehru didn’t rest. He was immedi- 
ately made prime minister, and he be- 
gan a vigorous campaign to modernize 
the new nation. 


Japanese-Soviet Treaty 


Japan’s Premier Ichiro Hatoyama 
is now in Moscow for the signing of 
a special agreement with Russia. The 
agreement ends the technical state of 
war that has existed between the 2 
countries since World War II. The 
Reds did not make peace with Japan 
when we and other western nations 
signed a Japanese treaty in 1951. 


Until recently, any agreement on 
a Soviet-Japanese peace plan was 
blocked by differences over the control 
of certain of the Kurile Islands. 
These islands, which stretch from Ja- 
pan to Soviet Siberia, were seized by 
Moscow at the close of World War II. 
Japan has asked for the return of at 
least 2 of the Kuriles—a request which 
Moscow has repeatedly turned down. 

Now, both sides have agreed to post- 
pone consideration of Japan’s claims 
to the Kuriles, and a final peace set- 
tlement, for an indefinite time. 

Under the Japanese-Soviet treaty 
being signed in- Moscow, Russia prom- 
ises to (1) allow Japanese fishermen 
to enter North Pacific waters formerly 
closed to them, and (2) release a num- 
ber of Japanese soldiers held as pris- 
oners in Red camps since World War 
II. In addition, both Japan and Rus- 
sia agree to make new trade pacts. 


The UN at Work 


The United Nations headquarters 
in New York City has been a busy 
place in the past few weeks. The 
Security Council has been debating 
the future of the Suez Canal. At the 
same time, a large number of the 
world’s nations were meeting at the 
UN to discuss plans for setting up 
a new international atomic agency. 

On the Suez Canal issue, no final 
decision had been reached as we went 
to press. Western countries continued 
to ask the UN to support a plan for 
the waterway to be operated by a new 
global body in which countries using 
the canal would be represented. Egypt 
thus far has refused to give up any 
control over the Suez Canal which she 
took over from a private firm last 
July. 

On atomic energy, some 80 or more 
countries meeting under UN auspices 
reached a tentative agreement to set 
up a special international atomic 
agency. The new body will act chiefly 
as a clearing house for technical in- 
formation on the peacetime uses of 
the atom. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) the parties’ arguments 
on social security, education, and other 
welfare topics; and (2) the United 
Nations. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Judge: You’ve known this defendant 
for a long time. Tell me would he be 
guilty of stealing money? 

Witness: How much was it? 


* 


Customer: What can I do to avoid 
falling hair? 


Barber: Jump out of the way. 
* 


‘Lost your job as caddy?” 
“Yes. I could do the work all right 
but I couldn’t. stop laughing.” 


* 


Husband: Why did you date the letter 
the 14th when this is oniy the 10th? 

Wife: Well, I was planning on asking 
you to mail it. 


* 


Doctor: You have only your strong 
constitution to thank for your recovery. 

Patient: Remember that, Doc, when 
you send the bill. 
































RESIDENCE QUALIFICATIONS FOR VOTING 


State County 


1 yr. 
30 da. 

6 mo. 
90 da. 
90 da. 


Alabama 2 yr: 

Arizona 1 yr. 

Arkansas yr. 

California yr. 

Colqrado yr. 

Connecticut yr. 

Delaware yr. 

Florida yr. 

Georgia yr.. 

Idaho 

IHinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 6 mo. 
‘ Lovisiana 1 yr. 
Ret. 2 ah 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


3 mo. 
6 mo. 
6 mo. 
30 da. 
90 da. 
60 da. 
60 da. 
30 da. 


6 mo... 


| 


State County 


40 da. 
30 da. 
5 mo. 
90 da. 
4 mo. 
30 da. 
90 da. 
40 da. 
6 mo. 


Nebraska 
Nevada 6 mo. 
New Hampshire 6 mo, 
New Jersey 1 yr. 
New Mexico yr. 
New York yr. 
North Carolina yr. 
North Dakota yr. 
Ohio yt. 
Oklahoma yr. 
Oregon mo. 
Pennsylvania yr. 
Rhode Island yr. 
South Carolina yr. 
South Dakota yr. 
Tennessee yr. 
Texas yr. 
Utah. yt. 
Vermont yr. 
Virginia yr. 
Washington yr. 
West Virginia yr. 
yr. 
yr. 


6 mo. 


2 mo. 
T yr. 
90 da. 
6 mo. 
6 mo. 
4 mo. 
3 mo. 
6 mo. 
90 da. 


Wisconsin 


eee et et et et Otte et eet 


Wyoming 





Many Who Can’t Vote 


They’ve Not Met Residence Requirements 


UR Constitution gives states the 

right to set qualifications that cit- 
izens must meet in order to vote. 
While the rules differ somewhat in the 
various states, they all require that a 
voter must be resident of a state for 
a specified time before he can cast 
a ballot. 

Some states fix the time at 6 months. 
Others permit a citizen to vote only if 
he has lived in the state for at least 
1 or 2 years. In addition, most coun- 
ties (and voting precincts, within a 


city, too) have their own residence 
rules. 
When residence regulations were 


adopted early in our history, there 
were no cars or planes. People didn’t 
travel much. They established them- 
selves in and, generally, spent their 
lives in one community. 

Such early Americans didn’t like 
the idea of strangers moving into 
their community and being given the 
right to vote at once. So the rules 
were worked out to make newcomers 
wait awhile. This method barred per- 
sons who might settle in a town just 
long enough to vote in an effort to help 
swing an election for their party. 

Our country is changed today. The 
car, train, and plane make travel easy. 
Many people move about a good bit 
in following their careers. A young 
chemist, for example, may work a year 
in New York State, be transferred for 
a time to his company’s California 
plant, and then be sent to Texas. 

Workers and their families, moving 
from place to place, often can’t vote 
because of their inability to meet resi- 
dence requirements. It is estimated 
that the total number of these ineligi- 
ble voters in one nation-wide election 
may be as high a 4,000,000. 

Because much of our population is 
migratory, many Americans feel that 


nating or shortening requirements 
could make elections unfair. A politi- 
cal boss might hire groups of people 
to cross their frontier into another 
state and vote as he told them to do. 
A fairly small number of such voters 
might turn the tide even in a Presi- 
dential election. 

“Ballots cast by new residents for 
state, county, and community officials 
could be harmful. Knowing nothing 
of the candidates and often caring lit- 
tle, a stranger might vote for what- 
ever list the first political worker he 
met might suggest. Carelessly and in 
ignorance, such a newcomer could help 
put inefficient, even dishonest, persons 
into office. 

“The present system, which has 
stood the test of time, works well. 
Let’s keep it. A new resident should 
be forced to live in a community and 
state long enough to become ac- 
quainted with issues before he votes.” 

Those for change argue: “The pos- 
sibility of political bosses trying to 
win an election by improper methods 
is not an issue. We sometimes have 
dishonesty under the present system. 
It’s up to our officials and citizens to 
prevent this. 

“A citizen, wherever he lives, is in 
a position to know about national is- 
sues from newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision. Furthermore, it’s possible to 
become quickly informed on 
problems if the resident of a new com- 
munity or state wants to do so. He 
can talk to fellow workers and neigh- 
bors. He can read local newspapers 
and listen to campaign speeches. 

“It’s unfair to deprive an American 
of the vote just because he’s changed 
residence. At the least, it should be 
made possible for him to vote in Presi- 
dential elections without delay. Also, 
the time he is required to wait before 


local 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY CRAIG 


WITH 380,000,000 people—more than twice as many as in the United States— 
India has an area only about one-third as large as that of our country 


India’s Course 


(Concluded from page 1) 


sues of the day. Whether he realizes 
it or not, he is thereby encouraging 
the spread of communism throughout 
India. 

“Nehru has cultivated close rela- 
tions with Red China, and favors hav- 
ing that country admitted to the 
United Nations. He says it is unwise 
for nations to seek security through 
military alliances, and condemns the 
defense pacts which we have with such 
Asian countries as Pakistan and Na- 
tionalist China. Yet the existence of 
these pacts is the best insurance that 
all Asia—including India—will not 
come under communist control. 

“Colonialism by western nations is 
Nehru’s favorite target, but he seems 
to overlook or ignore cases of Red 
aggression. He has utterly failed to 
alert southern Asia to the danger of 
communist colonialism. 

“Nehru seems to feel that his coun- 
try’s ‘neutrality’ gives him the right 
to meddle in any international dis- 
pute. But on the other hand, he re- 
sists international attempts to settle 
India’s dispute with neighboring Pak- 
istan over the border state of Kash- 
mir. 

Suez Crisis 


“Recently Nehru’s refusal to line 
up with the western nations helped to 
prolong the Suez crisis. Moreover, 
the Indian leader accepted Nasser’s 
invitation to join a group of nations 
sympathetic with Egypt. His role 
here, as in so many other cases, has 
helped to intensify rather than to 
lessen world tensions.” 

Other Americans, though they may 
be sometimes disturbed by Nehru’s 
acts, take a less critical view. They 
say: 

“We must not be impatient in deal- 
ing with India. Nehru feels that if 
a global war should break out, his 
young nation might not be able to sur- 
vive. Therefore, he wants to stay out 
of alliances with other lands. When 
the United States first became a na- 
tion, we followed an identical policy. 


“Nehru rates colonialism—not com- 
munism—as the biggest danger in the 
world today. We don’t agree with him, 
but we must admit that his fears are 
understandable. Since India was un- 
der British rule for many years, it is 
not surprising that Nehru feels this 
way. The memory of old wrongs com- 
mitted by western nations in Asia is 
probably what makes the Indian leader 
overly critical of western policies. 

“Yet it is unfair to say that Nehru 
always favors the Reds. He has taken 
vigorous action to curb communists 
inside India. He has said that the 
Red satellite lands in eastern Europe 
‘should be free’ of their present rule 
from ‘another country’ (the Soviet 
Union). And though the Indian Prime 
Minister defended Egypt’s right to 
take the Suez Canal, he recently criti- 
cized her for the abrupt way she did 
it. 


Nehru’s Position 


“While Nehru hasn’t sided with us 
to the extent we would have liked, he 
has certainly not been a ‘yes man’ for 
the communists. Moreover, he is a 
firm believer in democratic methods 
as the best way to solve India’s basic 
problems. If we show that we sin- 
cerely desire to meet India on a basis 
of understanding, friendship, and 
equality, there is an excellent chance 
that she will move closer to the west- 
ern lands and keep from falling into 
the communist orbit.” 

Some people feel that Nehru might 
have different views on the world 
struggle if his country were strong 
and prosperous. As it is, he is pre- 
occupied with conditions inside India. 
Seldom has a nation been confronted 
with more staggering tasks. 

Poverty is a basic problem. It is 
one thing which visitors to India al- 
ways mention. It is apparent every- 
where—in crowded cities like Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, and in the thousands 
of little mud-walled villages where the 
majority of Indians live. 

Four out of five people make a liv- 
ing from farming. Wheat, rice, sugar, 
tea, and cotton are major crops. In 
the cities, many Indians work in cot- 
ton mills or other factories. But wher- 


ever they work, most people barely 
eke out a living. 

The average yearly income in India 
is about $57 a person as compared to 
$1,847 in the United States. With 
such low incomes, it is not surprising 
that more than two-thirds of India’s 
people are almost always hungry and 
are sick half of the time. Only about 
one-third of the people can read and 
write. 

Another big problem is unemploy- 
ment. No one knows for sure how 
many people are out of work at any 
given time. Some estimates run as 
high as 30 to 40 million. 

The large numbers of jobless per- 
sons are a serious threat to India’s 
future. Hungry and dissatisfied, they 
are likely prospects for communism. 

Still another serious problem is that 
of achieving national unity. In 1947, 
British-dominated India was broken 
up into the 2 new nations of India 
and Pakistan. The area where most 
Hindus lived became India, and the 
largely Moslem areas became Paki- 
stan. Rioting and bloodshed took place, 
especially in the border regions where 
Hindus and Moslems clashed. 

These disorders finally ceased, and 
it appeared that the new republic of 
India was well on its way to unity. In 
the last 2 years or so, though, unity 
has again been threatened in disputes 
over state borders. 

When India became independent, 
there were more than 100 states and 
provinces which had grown up in 
earlier years. Many different lan- 
guages and dialects were spoken. The 
hodgepodge of states and languages 
made it difficult to achieve an orderly, 
workable government. 

Dividing India 

Therefore, Nehru’s government had 
the map redrawn to divide India into 
28 states. But many Indians wanted 
the map changed further. They 
wanted people speaking the same lan- 
guage to live in the same state. 

Another study was carried out, and 
not long ago a commission recom- 
mended that the entire country be di- 
vided into 14 states. Most of them 
would be single-language states. But 
this solution did not satisfy everyone. 
Rioting took place in Bombay and 
other areas. 

Today this situation is threatening 
India’s future. Nehru is gravely dis- 
turbed. Unless this problem is met, 
India might break up into a group of 
quarreling states. 

Can India solve these problems and 
become a strong and unified nation? 
The country’s leaders are pinning 
their hopes on the government’s sec- 
ond 5-year-plan which got under way 
a few months ago. If carried out on 
schedule, this program—they think— 
will mark a big step forward in rais- 
ing living standards and in solving 
health and education problems. 

Substantial gains have already been 
made under the country’s first 5-year 
plan. This program, which concluded 
last April, centered on agriculture. It 
boosted food production from 54,000,- 
000 tons a year to 65,000,000, stopped 
rising prices, and raised the national 
income by 18 per cent. Many big 
dams and irrigation projects were 
completed. 

The second 5-year plan will shift 
the emphasis from agriculture to in- 
dustry. It aims to start many new 
factories and provide millions of ad- 
ditional jobs. Iron and steel output is 
expected to go up 6 times. Explora- 
tion for minerals will be intensively 


carried out. Already oil has been dis- 
covered in northeastern India. 

Industries slated for expansion in- 
clude chemicals, textiles, cement, and 
jute (a fiber used in making burlap 
and twine). By 1961, Indian leaders 
hope their country will be manufac- 
turing trucks and autos, ships, and jet 
aircraft. 

Whether that country can raise the 
money to pay for the new program re- 
mains to be seen. It will cost the gov- 
ernment at least 10 billion dollars. On 
the first 5-year program, the United 
States provided nearly half a billion 
dollars in aid. To what extent—if at 
all—we help on the latest plan will be 
determined by Congress. 

We are at present helping India 
build up her food reserves.. Under a 
recent agreement, we are supplying 
wheat, rice, and powdered milk—as 
well as cotton—from our big farm 
surpluses. The total cost of this 
3-year program will run more than 
$30,000,000. 

About a fifth of the amount will be 
in the form of a gift. Three-fifths 
will be a loan. The other fifth will 
be paid to us, but we will spend it in 
India to buy goods we need (magne- 
sium, for example) and to pay the ex- 
penses of our government offices there. 


Good Agreement 


U.S. officials think the agreement is 
good for both lands. We shall be get- 
ting rid of surpluses we don’t need. At 
the same time, we shall be helping 
India raise her standard of living. 
Better living conditions may be the 
best assurance that India does not 
slide into the communist camp. 

The Soviet Union is keeping a close 
watch on India. The Russians have 
not helped India nearly as much as we 
have, but their aid has received a good 
deal of publicity. Their main contri- 
bution is a steel mill now under con- 
struction. 

The progress which India makes on 
its current development program may 
have a big effect on the future course 
of events in other underdeveloped 
lands of Asia. India is carrying out 
its program in a democratic way, while 
Red China—bordering India—is em- 
barked on a similar development -pro- 
gram under dictatorial methods. 





GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


The headway which India makes is 
bound to be compared with the pro- 
gress that Red China makes. Some of 
the lands of southeastern Asia are 
likely to judge this race as a test of 
the value of democratic methods as op- 
posed to dictatorial ways. 

So far, neither India nor China is 
far enough along to come to definite 
conclusions as to which land will first 
attain its objective. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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| DID NOT VOTE 











1944: 89.2 MILLION 
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1936: 79.8 MILLION 
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MILLIONS OF AMERICANS don’t exercise their right to vote. 
did and didn’t vote in 6 Presidential elections. 


Chart shows percentage of people of voting age who 
Figure beside each date is number of adult citizens at that time. 


The Pros and Cons of Our Election System 


“Meanwhile, each state would keep 
as much voice in Presidential elections 
as it has today, because its electoral 
vote would still equal its full number 
of senators and representatives. 

“The present system causes some 
of our states to be slighted by the po- 
litical parties during Presidential cam- 
paigns. There are quite a few south- 
ern states that practically always go 
Democratic, while certain states in 
New England and the Midwest nearly 
always vote Republican. 

“Neither the Republicans nor the 
Democrats bother to make a hard fight 
in such areas—where all the electoral 
votes already seem to be ‘in the bag’ 
for one party or the other. Campaign 
leaders concentrate on the ‘doubtful’ 
states. 

“The Daniel-Kefauver plan would let 
each major party win some electoral 
votes in every state. Democrats could 
pick up a few electoral ballots in Re- 
publican strongholds such as Vermont, 
while Republicans could do likewise in 
the Democratic South. 

“The tendency to neglect states that 
are not ‘safe’ for one party or the other 
would therefore disappear. Within 
such states, political campaigns would 
become more interesting. More people 
would take part in Presidential elec- 
tions.” 

The Daniel-Kefauver plan has quite 
a few opponents. They argue: 

“Some people would have us think 
there is now grave danger of electing 
a candidate who does not receive the 
largest number of popular votes. The 
last time any such accident occurred, 
however, was 68 years ago. 

“The Daniel-Kefauver plan would be 
dangerous, because it might stimulate 
the growth of minor parties. Such 
groups don’t flourish today, since it is 
nearly impossible for them to win any 
electoral votes. No group wins elec- 
toral votes unless it carries one or 
more states, and ‘third parties’ can 
seldom do this. 

“Under the Daniel-Kefauver plan, 
though, small minority parties would 
be able to pick up some electoral votes, 
and so their growth would be encour- 
aged. Dissatisfied groups would be 
tempted to form their own parties in- 
stead of trying to exert influence from 
within Republican or Democratic 
ranks. Our country might therefore 
drift toward a predicament like that 
of France, where the parties are so 


(Concluded from page 3) 


numerous that no stable government 
“an be established.” 

This dispute is not merely a 2-sided 
affair. There are many people who 
neither defend the present electoral 
system nor favor the Daniel-Kefauver 
plan. They suggest various other pro- 
posals. Among these is the “Mundt- 
Coudert plan,” named after Republican 
Senator Mundt of South Dakota and 
Republican Representative Coudert of 
New York. 

Under this plan, each state would 
pick Presidential electors in the same 
way that it now chooses senators and 
representatives. Two electors would 
be chosen from the state as a whole (as 
senators are), and the rest would gen- 
erally be elected by the people of con- 
gressional districts (as representa- 
tives are). 

The Mundt-Coudert system would 
enable quite a number of states to di- 
vide their electoral votes between Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

Most states now have congressmen 
from each major political party. If 
electors were chosen in the same man- 
ner as congressmen, such states would 
also have electors from each party. 

Within any state, congressional dis- 
tricts that generally choose Democratic 
representatives would normally choose 
Democratic electors. Districts that 


usually pick GOP representatives 
would generally name GOP electors. 

(It must be remembered, too, that 
each state would have 2 electors—cor- 
responding te its senators—chosen by 
voters in the state at large. Both of 
these, except in unusual circumstances, 
would be from the party that obtained 
the largest number of votes in the 
state as a whole.) 

It wouldn’t be easy for third parties 
—or “splinter” groups—to win elec- 
toral votes under the Mundt-Coudert 
plan. To do so, any such group would 
need at least to capture the largest 
number of votes in one or more con- 
gressional districts. Third parties sel- 
dom accomplish this, as is shown by 
the fact that they don’t often elect 
any congressmen. 

Advocates of the Mundt-Coudert 
plan argue: “It would bring the elec- 
toral vote more into line with the pop- 
ular vote than does our present 
method. At the same time, it would 
not unduly encourage minor parties.” 

Critics reply: “The Mundt-Coudert 
plan is too cumbersome. Also, it 
wouldn’t help spread 2-party competi- 
tion into all parts of the country. 
States which now elect all their con- 
gressmen from a single party would 
keep right on choosing electors in 1- 
party blocs.” 








Our Readers Say— 








I am sure most Americans agree that 
we are fortunate in having such a good 
government. At the same time, many of 
these same people do not have enough 
interest to vote on election day. That is 
the least a person can do to show his 
appreciation for the freedom and pros- 
perity he enjoys as a U. S. citizen. 

3ETTY WRIGHT, 
Tecumseh, Nebraska 


* 


The student exchange program is ben- 
eficial in strengthening friendship among 
nations. It enables students to see what 
life is like in other countries. Student 
visitors to the United States have a 
chance to examine our democracy in ac- 
tion and tell their own countrymen what 
they saw. JACKIE KENT, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


x 


Although teen-agers in most states 
may not vote, we may still take an active 
part in the campaign and election. For 
example, our class is preparing a mock 
election to be held before the student 
body. 


By doing so, we hope to give the stu- 
dents a better understanding of cam- 
paign methods and interest them in 
political affairs. 

KAy CRAWFORD, 
Frederick High School, 
Frederick, Maryland 


* 


The rate at which Russia is increasing 
her technical manpower should persuade 
our schools to place more emphasis on 
science and mathematics. President 
Eisenhower recently stated that the 
technical education of our youth is a 
direct factor in our national security. 

CurTIS UMBREIT, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


* 


My school’s elections for various offi- 
cers are conducted on regular voting 
machines. This gives students a chance 
to get familiar with the voting proce- 
dures, so we shall know how to cast our 
ballots when we are old enough to vote in 
regular elections. 

LYNN ROSENBAUM, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Real Challenge 


| By Clay Coss 











HE chart on this page shows that 

the voting record of Americans 
needs to be greatly improved. Actu- 
ally. these figures do not begin to tell 
the whole story. They apply only to 
Presidential elections, which usually 
have a much larger turnout of voters 
than do other political contests of 
vital importance to our democratic 
government. 

For example, when elections were 
held in 1954 to decide which party was 
to control Congress for the next 2 
years, only 44 million people of voting 
age cast ballots. Some 56 million citi- 
zens stayed away from the polls. A 
small percentage of the absentees had 
good excuses for not voting, but most 
of them didn’t. 

Election after election has shown 
that a great many Americans do not 
take the time to vote. Moreover, nu- 
merous surveys have revealed that 
even a larger number of citizens are 
poorly informed on public problems 
and have little or no interest in help- 
ing to make governmental decisions. 

Early Americans, at the cost of 
“blood, sweat, and tears,” built a rich 
democratic heritage for future genera- 
tions. They won for each of us the 
right to vote by secret ballot, to speak 
and assemble freely, and to take part 
in making our laws and running our 
government. The fact that so many 
people do not properly appreciate and 
make use of this priceless heritage is 
a national and individual tragedy. 


Our nation is in the position of hav- 
ing millions of citi- 
zens who will fight 
and die for democ- 
racy but won’t 
work for it ... who 
possess the ballot 
but don’t use it... 
who could help to 
make the laws un- 
der which they live 
but fail todo so... 
who have developed 
their technical and industrial skills to 
a high degree but have remained po- 
litically uneducated and indifferent. 

This serious problem needs to be 
tackled from two directions. First, 
sampaigns should be continuously car- 
ried on in the attempt to get more 
Americans to inform themselves on 
public problems and issues. Second, 
special drives should be conducted at 
election time to urge people to vote. 





Clay Coss 


The second of these campaigns with- 
out the first is futile. To be sure, we 
want large numbers of people—if they 
are well informed on candidates and 
issues—to cast ballots. But more 
harm than good may result if too many 
politically uneducated citizens are en- 
couraged to go to the polls. 

You, as members of the younger 
generation, can help to tackle this 
problem. You can resolve to keep in- 
formed on current problems, to take 
an active interest in political affairs, 
and to vote on every possible occasion 
when you become of age. In addition, 
you can use your influence, both in- 
dividually and by working with citi- 
zenship groups, in the effort to get 
adults to inform themselves and vote. 





(Next week: 
of any importance in a country which 
has more than 100,000,000 voters?’’) 


“Ts one person’s vote 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Secretarial Work 


N communities across the nation, em- 

ployers say they need more trained 
secretaries than there are qualified 
persons to fill the vacancies. Hence, 
the job outlook in this field is rosy. 

Your duties, if you choose this vo- 
cation, will include taking and tran- 
scribing letters. As a secretary, you 
may also perform many other duties 
which vary from office to office. Quite 
often you will be asked to help keep 
your employer’s office running 
smoothly and to make appointments. 
Sometimes you will also be required 
to keep financial records, help with 
business research, act as a reception- 
ist, and supervise other employes. 

Though most secretarial jobs are for 
women, there are some opportunities 
for men in this field. In fact, certain 
executives, including those who travel 
a good deal, generally employ men 
secretaries. 

Your training can be secured in high 
school or by attending a _ business 
school or college after getting your 
high school diploma. In any case, 
shorthand and typing are necessary 
subjects. 

In addition, you must be able to use 
English correctly. You must know the 
rules of punctuation and spelling, and 
the meaning of words. Many busi- 
nessmen dictate hurriedly and rely on 
their secretaries to reword poor sen- 
tences and supply the correct punctua- 
tion. 

Beyond these subjects—shorthand, 
typing, and English—your educational 


background can be almost anything 
you want to make it. A broad general 
education is helpful, as is a knowledge 
of business law, business arithmetic, 
and elementary psychology. Most busi- 
ness schools and some high schools 
offer courses in these subjects. 
College study will help you in your 
work. You can, though, become a good 
secretary without a college degree. 
(Incidentally, a knowledge of short- 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 
SECRETARY transcribing letters that 
her employer dictated into Dictaphone 


hand and typing can help you greatly 
in finding a part-time job to help pay 
your way through business school or 
college if you want to further your 
education.) 

Meanwhile, try to get a part-time 
job as a typist or file clerk while still 
in high school. This will give you 
valuable experience in office work, and 
may help you decide whether or not 
you want to become a secretary. 


Your earnings, as a beginner, are 
likely to be between $40 and $50 a 
week. Most experienced secretaries 
have incomes that range from $60 to 
$85 a week. Some exceptionally 
capable persons in the field have in- 
comes that are somewhat higher than 
these. 

Advantages are (1) jobs are usually 
plentiful and can be secured almost 
anywhere that you may care to live; 
(2) the duties are varied and often in- 
teresting; and (3) there are oppor- 
tunities for advancement if you are a 
capable, willing worker. Secretaries 
with administrative abilities can some- 
times move into responsible executive 
positions. 

One disadvantage is that secre- 
taries must always be responsive to 
another person’s needs and whims. 
When the boss wants a particular job 
done, the secretary must be ready to 
do it. On the other hand, working 
conditions in most offices are fairly 
pleasant. 

Further information may be secured 
from the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 601 13th 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. This 
organization publishes a pamphlet en- 
titled “Secretaryship as a Career 
Field,” which can be obtained for 15 
cents. 

You can also get information about 
local job openings from personnel of- 
ficers in nearby business establish- 
ments, and from your State Employ- 
ment Service. —By ANTON BERLE 








Historical Background - - Taylor to Pierce 


This is 
articles on 
times in which they held office. 


the sixth in a series of 
our Presidents and the 


ACHARY Taylor was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1784. He spent most of 
his life in the Army and became a na- 
tional hero in the Mexican War of the 
1840’s. He became President in 1849, 
but died in 1850 after spending only 
about 16 months in the White House. 
During Taylor’s short 
stay in office, bitterness 
between the North and 
the South over slavery 
and tariffs grew, and 
clouds of war began to 
gather. Taylor believed 
that Congress, rather 
than the President, 
should decide govern- 
ment policies. Hence, he 
did little to direct public 
affairs. 

The gold rush of 1849 took thou- 
sands of people to California. Over- 
land mail service was begun in 1850. 
That year, there were 23,191,876 
Americans in the country. 


Taylor 


* 


Millard Fillmore was born in New 
York in 1800. A Whig, he was a 
lawyer, U.S. congressman, and Vice 
President under Taylor. He served as 
President from 1850, at the death of 
Taylor, until 1853. Fillmore died in 
1874. 

In 1850, under the leadership of the 
aging Senator Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky, new efforts were being made to 
heal the growing rift between the 
North and South. In a measure, 
known as the Compromise of 1850, the 


trend toward secession and war be- 
tween the 2 sections of the country 
was temporarily halted. Both sides 
agreed to concessions on slavery. 
Toward the end of 1850, California 
was admitted to the Union. Around 
this time, Stephen Foster was compos- 
ing popular ballads such as “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” In 1852, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
was published. The book increased the 


Fillmore Pierce 


intensity of the North’s anti-slavery 
sentiment. 

After Fillmore, the Whig Party dis- 
appeared as a power in politics. 


* 


Franklin Pierce was born in New 
Hampshire in 1804. A lawyer, he 
served in Congress and as an Army 
general before becoming President in 
1853. A Democrat, he stayed in the 
White House for just one term. He 
died in 1869. 

During his first year in office, Pierce 
helped add another 45,000 square miles 
of territory to the United States with 
the Gadsden Purchase from Mexico. 
The buying of this territory, which 
now forms part of Arizona and New 
Mexico, rounded out our present con- 
tinental boundaries. 


Differences over the slavery issue 
between the North and the South grew 
in intensity under Pierce. In 1854, 
Congress enacted the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act which repealed the Compromise of 
1820—upsetting the long standing 
agreement between the 2 sides on 
which new states could have slavery. 

Under the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the 
settlers of a new territory could decide 
for themselves whether they wanted to 
be admitted as a free or a slave state. 
Open fighting broke out as both north- 
erners and southerners rushed into 
Kansas and other territories in efforts 
to win new states for their side. 

In eastern cities, a political group 
called the “Know-Nothings” became 
powerful for a short time. This group 
spread hatred against foreign-born 
Americans and members of certain 
religious groups. The “Know-Noth- 
ings” often used violence in efforts to 
get their way in elections. 

In 1845, the Republican Party was 
organized. At the outset, the new 
party was made up largely of former 
Whigs plus anti-slavery groups. 

Despite the growing strife between 
the North and the South, the nation 
was prosperous under Pierce’s admin- 
istration. Railroads were being built 
into the West at a fast rate. New 
mills and factories were springing up 
almost everywhere. 

In 1854, Commodore Perry made a 
trade agreement with Japan, opening 
up that country to our trading ships. 

Abroad, France was attempting to 
make new conquests under Louis 
Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Russia was conquering lands 
in Siberia and on the Pacific coast of 
Asia. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Loyalty Program 


1. What do Democrats say about their 
record in dealing with communists and 
other subversives? 

2. How do GOP spokesmen feel about 
this record? 


3. Tell what the Republicans say 
about President Eisenhower’s program 
of weeding subversives out of federal 
agencies. 

4. According to the Democrats, how 
accurate are Republican claims on the 
numbers of “security risks” uncovered 
by Eisenhower’s aides? 

5. Give some arguments put forth by 
each side on the question of letting an 
accused person face his accuser. 

6. What do Republican spokesmen say 
about the Alger Hiss case? 

7. How do the Democrats reply? 

Discussion 

Which party do you think holds the 
stronger position on questions involving 
loyalty and security? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Nehru and India 


1. In what respects is India an im- 
portant country? 

2. Give the views of those Americans 
who are highly critical of Nehru. 

38. What defense of the Indian leader 
is advanced by other Americans? 

4. In what ways is poverty apparent 
in India? 

5. How has the country’s unity been 
threatened over the past 2 years? 

6. What progress was made under the 
first 5-year program? 

7. How do India’s leaders think the 
second 5-year plan will help the country? 

8. Why is the recent U. S.-Indian 
agreement considered beneficial for both 
lands? 

Discussion 


1. Do you think the actions of Nehru 
are making world peace more—or less— 
likely in future years? Explain. 

2. Do you or do you not think we 
should extend substantial help to India 
on her second 5-year plan? Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. How are the 2 political parties 
bringing young people into action dur- 
ing the election campaign? 

2. Who is William Joseph Brennan, 
Jr.? Briefly describe his background. 

8. According to J. Edgar Hoover, is 
the crime rate this year going up or 
down? 

4. Tell of 4 predictions which David 
Sarnoff recently made. 

5. What is the main subject which it 
is believed Tito and Soviet officials have 
been discussing? 

6. How has the Saar issue been settled 
and why is it expected to bring good re- 
sults in the future? 
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Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 


HORIZONTAL: Colombia. VERTICAL: 1. 
Mitchell; 2. Somoza; 3. Albany; 4. Hono- 
lulu; 5. Maria; 6. Rayburn; 7. Ericson; 
8. Guardia. 


Pronunciations 

Ichiro Hatoyama—é€-ché-ré ha-té-ya-ma 

Jawaharlal Nehru—juh-wa-hur-]al né’- 
roo 

Kurile—k<o-rél’ 

Mohandas Gandhi—m6’hin-das gan’di 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh kroosh- 
chawf 





